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Mental Health In Camp 


Y 


R. ALICE DROUGHT 


Director, Girl Scouts, Racine, Wisconsin 


NE of the implied objectives of practi- 
s cally any camp is the promotion of 
health. No camp wants any illness 
among its campers or staff members, and 
camps generally aim to send their campers back 
to the city in as good health as possible. Physi- 
cal health and well being have been the con- 
cern of camps for many years. 


More recently the conception of health has 
been broadened to include mental health as 
well as physical health, and mental health plays 
as important a role in the life and welfare of 
the camper as physical health does. Just as in 
physical health, so in mental health: there are 
ways in which it may be built up and ways in 
which it may be destroyed. There is no short 
cut to mental health, yet it is not a problem 
but a challenge. It will not just happen, and it 
cannot be taken for granted. 


Mental health may be described as peace of 
mind and serenity of spirit. It promotes emo- 
tional stability and a happy attitude of mind. 
Factors in a camp situation which contribute 
to mental health are first and foremost, physical 
health. There is a constant interrelationship be- 
tween the two. Other factors include self- 
confidence and a feeling of adequacy, confi- 
dence in the camp director and in the coun- 
Selors, a feeling of self-respect, a feeling of 
security and of belonging to the group, a feel- 
ing of being wanted. Factors which destroy 
mental health include such things as poor phy- 
sical equipment, feelings of inadequacy, fears, 
intimidation, homesickness, and ridicule. The 
former should be strengthened as much as 
possible; the latter eliminated as much as pos- 
sible for the good of the camper and the morale 
of the camp as well. 


The fixed factors in the camp schedule, such 
as definite hours for rest, sleep, and meals, do 
much to build up physical health. Well- 
balanced and well-cooked meals attractively 


served, the elimination of “boxes from home” 
which usually are so much contraband, dieti- 
cally speaking, likewise promote the general 
health of the camper and camp. Now and again 
individual campers require special diets, or are 
allergic to certain foods. When that is the case, 
dietary adjustment must be made, certainly, 
but with as little fuss and concern as possible. 
They should be accepted as a matter of course. 
Under no circumstances should the attention 
of the campers be focused upon them. Doing so 
would tend to do one of two things: make the 
camper feel that he is different from the quarry 
run of his associates, and therefore entitled to 
sympathy, or make him feel exalted because of 
the special attention he is getting. Either is bad 
for him. 

Self-confidence is an acquired trait, more 
easily acquired by some than by others. With 
some it comes easily and is accepted naturally; 
with others it must be built up step by step, and 
sometimes repeated beginnings have to be made 
on the shattered ruins of some patient en- 
deavors. One of the most important things 
contributing to self-confidence is the ability to 
do some thing well. To help a camper develop 
proficiency in some one thing, whether it be 
in handcraft or swimming or dramatics or 
horseback riding, so that he can hold his own 
and perhaps be recognized for his achieveement 
or proficiency, is a challenge to the counselor 
who has entrusted to him the camper with little 
confidence in himself and his own ability. Once 
he can swim well, or handle a canoe expertly, 
or do a creative piece of handicraft, he has more 
faith in himself and is that much happier. 

Developing within the camper a feeling of 
adequacy and of being able to meet whatever 
situations arise likewise builds up self-confi- 
dence. Part of that job belongs to the parents: 
they can do much by providing the camper 
with the equipment he will need at camp. 
Equipment includes not only the proper camp 
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clothes and personal equipment, but some 
knowledge of what camping is like, and what 
might be expected of a camper. (Perhaps this 
assumes too much, and takes us far afield in 
the realm of parent education! ) 

The camp itself can assume part of the job. 
Much information concerning the camp may 
and should be included in the camp folder. 
Clear statements of such things as admission 
requirements, safety regulations, visiting days, 
provisions for church attendance, daily and 
Sunday schedules, special activities, tenting or 
housing arrangements, mail, trading post or 
canteen and amount of spending money al- 
lowed, personal equipment and baggage allow- 
ance will do much toward helping a camper 
know what to expect. These things are taken 
for granted by the camp and the staff, but 
knowledge of them may be vital to the camper, 
particularly if he is shy and disinclined to ask 
questions. Providing him with this information 
may help to build up his sense of security and 
may make his adjustment to camp life that 
much simpler because he knows what to ex- 
pect. A personal interview with the camper 
by the director or a staff member may accom- 
plish the same results. 

Self-confidence and self-respect go hand in 
hand. One supplements the other. Self-respect 
may be built up through the development of 
poise—and poise is often the outgrowth of 
“knowing the rules” and of being able to meet 
situations as they arise. Another thing which 
does much to build up a feeling of self-respect 
is adequate personal equipment. The camper 
lacking the proper camp clothes, or lacking 
enough of them to keep clean, is at a disad- 
vantage. His self-respect suffers accordingly. 

Perhaps next in importance to self-confidence 
is confidence in the camp staff. If the camper 
does not have confidence in the staff, much of 
his camping experience will have little value. 
It is, of course, the camp: director’s job to 
select staff members who are the type that 
would command respect and confidence. But 
the individual counselor can do much to com- 
mand the confidence and respect of his campers 
by his knowledge and enjoyment of canipcraft, 
by impartiality, good sportsmanship, fair play, 
integrity, tolerance and understanding. Neither 
the autocrat or dictator, or the willy-nilly in- 
dividual who has a hard time making up his 
own mind has any business on a camp staff. 
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The former is feared or circumvented; the 
latter is scorned if not ignored. 

Much can be done toward building up a 
feeling of security in the individual by making 
him feel that he belongs to the group. A camp- 
er’s arrival at camp is important to him; more 
than likely he has spent weeks thinking about 
it and preparing for it. It is, then, a mistake 
to treat it too casually. It may be, and prob- 
ably is, the biggest event of his summer, and 
he is eager for responsiveness to his own en- 
thusiasm. If he is by nature shy and reserved, 
then that much more effort should be put forth 
by the staff to make him feel welcome and to 
draw him into group activities. The feeling of 
belonging and of being wanted will contribute 
to his mental well being. 

It is important always to try to uncover the 
causes of ill health, either physical or mental, 
before prescribing remedial measures. If it is 
poor equipment that is destroying mental 
health, then if possible the specific handicap 
should be discovered. There may be a general 
physical weakness as a result of previous ill- 
ness, in which case fatigue might be readily in- 
duced by physical exertion of any kind. The 
camp nurse or camp physician may be able 
to spot physical handicaps that escape the 
counselor entirely. Theirs, then, is the job of 
building up. 

Insecurity in a camp situation is fostered by 
fears—fears of the dark, of thunder and light- 
ning, of strange situations and strange people. 
Psychologically, fears are of two types: native 
and acquired. The native fears with which one 
is born are limited to two or three, such as 
fear of loud noises and fear of loss of support. 
The majority of fears, however, are acquired 
through experience or contact with other people 
who have similar fears. Telling a camper not 
to be afraid is about as effective as throwing 
kerosene on a fire to put it out. It only makes 
it flare anew. But telling a child that lots of 
people share his fears, and that many of his 
(and their) fears really have no harmful effects 
make him feel less lonely and more a part of 
the people about him. That in itself gives him 
a bit of a grip on himself and may help him to 
face his own fears objectively. 

The fear of thunder and lightning is fairly 
common. One way of trying to overcome it is 
to get out in a good rain storm and tramp 
(Continued on Page 30) 











fF orestry For Organized Camps 


By 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 
Massachusetts State Collese 


SOME VITAL STATISTICS REGARDING FORESTRY 


garded as “minimum essentials” or the 

very smallest amount that an intelligent 
citizen, including camp directors, should know 
about forestry: 


Man cannot create coal, oil, or gas. 

A continuous wood crop is our ultimate fuel. 

In the United States we are cutting timber twice 
as fast as we are growing it. 

The pioneers were hostile to the forests. They 
felt that the forests hid murderous Indians and 
fierce wild animals. The forests prevented agri- 
culture. 

There are millions of idle acres (sub-marginal 
land) where forests were once a permanent yield. 

The Forest Service manages one out of every 
thirteen acres of forests. 

There are always a few who can visualize the 
future. As early as 1653 William Penn proposed an 
ordinance that one acre be left covered with trees 
for every five cleared. 

The “Act of 1891” provided for setting aside 
public forests. 

In 1898 the first professional school of forestry 
was established at Cornell University. In 1900 the 
Yale Forestry School was launched. 

In 1933 the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
created to build men and to provide an emergency 
conservation program. $45,000,000 was alloted for 
the purchase of land. There were 500,000 men in 
2427 camps. 

In 1937 there was a total of 4000 young forestry 
students. Twenty-five institutions giving a degree 
in forestry. 

There are 150 National Forests with a total 
area of 163,000,000 acres. 

We have to learn to live with the principal 
enemies of the forest which are man (fire), bark 
beetles, gypsy moth, and the White Pine blister 
rust. They can be controlled. 

There are twelve Forest Experiment Stations for 
Research. The New England Forest Experiment 
Station is at New Haven, Connecticut. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is at Madison, 
\\ isconsin. 


ic following pertinent facts may be re- 


The annual visitors to our National Forests 
alone are over 30,000,000. Public use is increasing. 

There are primitive areas within these forests 
where the foresters are practicing scientific wild- 
life management. 

Leisure time pursuits in the forest are opening up 
a whole new field of opportunity for the coming 
generation. 

A conservation program is a complicated 
network. Man may want a carnivorous animal 
for economic use such as fur, or for sport use 
such as with a hound, gun, camera, or field 
glass. The. carnivora eat the herbivora. For 
example: the fox eats the duck which depends 
on wild rice, which must have a constant sup- 
ply of water regulated by the forest. Research, 
legislation, and administration are necessary 
for the best economic return which includes 
recreation. 


RESULTING PHILOSOPHY 


“Clean cutting” was once the only practice. 
Clean cutting is too often “slashing” which 
means leaving “‘bait’’ for fire, insects and fungi. 
The golden rule of Forestry is “cutting trees 
without destroying the woods.” The protection 
of trees is an every day responsibility, and not 
“evangelism” or singing a song on one day 
(such as Arbor Day.) 

“Trees live to give.”’ Living trees give happi- 
ness, health, and sometimes prosperity to the 
camper, picnicker, fisherman, hunter, canoeist, 
hiker, autoist, cottager, vacationist, hotel 
owner, artist, poet—in fact to all citizens. 

National and State Forests are administered 
for “Permanent good of the whole people.” 
Forest Recreation 1s a public service. 

The safety and use of our forests depends 
upon foresight, broadmindedness, and public 
sentiment. 

The profession requires as thorough training 
as for a doctor or a lawyer. 

Forest fire insurance for camps is not a new 
subject. I have seen a camp closed by the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
















N ANY part of the world where it is possible, 
older boys and girls want to hike into the 
mountains. A trip into “high country” nat- 
urally appeals to them as a challenge to their 
physical fitness and an answer to their craving 
for adventure. Careful planning makes it pos- 
sible for them to go on four-day mountain trips 
carrying all necessary equipment in packs 
weighing less than twenty-five pounds. Pack- 
horses may be secured if back-packing is not 
desirable, or if trips are to be much longer. 
The benefits derived from these hikes even 
exceed the fun and adventure. Where else is 
it possible to learn the self-reliance that de- 
velops from such a trip? When a party leaves 
for the mountains, from the time they hit the 
trail until they return, they must depend ab- 
solutely on THEMSELVES! To be sure, the 
leader of the party is the one on whom the 
responsibility falls, but it is the individual who 
suffers if he forgets a portion of his equipment, 
or if he doesn’t pack his pack correctly. Ex- 
peditions of this kind develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility as nothing else can do. 





Mountain 


Climbing 


By 










STUART P. WALSH 


Scout Executive 


Seattle 


“Something hidden, go and find it— 
Go and look behind the ranges; 
Something lost behind the ranges, 
Lost and waiting for you—go!” 
—Kipling’s “EXPLORER” 


Usually a mountain hike includes two dil- 
ferent kinds of hiking. The beginning part is 
up some long twisting river valley where the 
trail winds in and out through the forests. The 
latter part may skirt the bases of peaks and 
run up onto the high ridges. The first part leads 
gradually up hill, working toward the high 
country. The hiking over and along ridges un- 
folds the formation of the country, and presents 
views of mountain lakes, huge river valleys, 
towering peaks, and glistening snow fields— 
ample reward for the work involved in reaching 
any viewpoint. Camping on a high ridge, some- 
times melting snow for water, or building rock 
barricades against the wind, swimming in crys- 
tal-clear lakes and following game trails along 
open slopes will provide thrills for any ex- 
plorer, old or young. 

Choosing a hike suitable for a group depends 
on the degree of experience, physical fitness, and 
special interests of the party. You can make 
only a few miles a day, and take side excur- 
sions out on the ridges or into surrounding 
woods. Or you can take routes of many miles 



















in length, sticking main- 
ly to the ridges and high 
alpine meadows. It may 
be possible to go to 
some high lake or basin, 
and using this as a base, 
make trips to the sur- 
rounding viewpoints. 


EQUIPMENT 


In preparing for any 
type of hike it is neces- 
sary to take particular 
care in planning what 
equipment shall and 
shall not be taken along. 
Obviously, weight must be minimized on a 
back-packing trip, so anything that may be 
eliminated without serious inconvenience should 
be left behind. Horace Kephart, in his famous 
book “Camping and Woodcraft” has said that 
you should make three piles of the things you 
want to take on a trip; one of the absolute 
necessities, one of the things you think would 
be useful, and one of the luxuries you’d like 
to have along. ““Throw the last two piles out, 
take half the absolute necessities,” says Kep- 
hart, “and you'll still have too much.” Even 
if you’re taking pack-horses, weight of equip- 
ment will probably be an important factor. 

Items that cannot be overlooked for any 
party are maps and compasses, and a complete 
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First Aid kit. Particularly careful planning 
should go into the preparation of the First Aid 
supplies, bearing in mind that doctors will be 
a long distance away, both in miles and in time. 
The kit should include the following things: an 
ample supply of adhesive tape, (for preventing 
blisters) sterilized gauze, “‘Band-aids,” iodine 
or metaphen, tweezers, some preparation for 
burns, pills for stomach ailments, sterile triangle 
bandages, several compresses, and an opiate 
like Amatol Compound, or Sodium Amatol, in 
case of a painful injury such as a broken leg. 
To be sure, this last seems to be looking for 
trouble, but one of the greatest mountaineers 
once said: “Expect the best, but prepare for 
the worst.”’ The chances are that most items in 
such a kit will seldom 
be used, but the 
knowledge that it is 
= there in an emerg- 
ency is compensation 
enough for the lead- 
er’s trouble in taking 
it. 

The essential 
articles of individual 
equipment are: sleep- 
ing gear, some sort of 
back-packing device 
(if packs are to be 
carried), shoes, ade- 
quate clothing, and 
personal articles such 
as tooth brush, soap, 
comb, camera, etc. 



















































The most popular sleeping gear for mountain 
hiking is a sleeping bag, wool filled. Blankets 
may be used, but are far inferior to the manu- 
factured or home-made sleeping bag with a 
water repellant, windproof cover. These bags 
eliminate drafts, and are warmer and lighter 
than any other sleeping arrangement. 

Pack boards of various types are used ex- 
tensively as the carrying device. Knapsacks are 
not suitable because they tend to swing, and 
the constant movement puts a strain on a per- 
son that makes the trip much harder than with 
a firm, steady pack-board. Anyone can make a 
board that is very practical, at a minimum ex- 
pense, and it will prove worth far more than 
it costs in time or money. You may buy them 
or rent them very reasonably at sports out- 
fitters. 

Shoes are very important. Heavy well-soled 
shoes must fit well to keep the feet in comfort- 
able shape, and when a person is a long way 
from any means of transportation this is very 
important. The shoes should be 
large enough to permit the wear- 
ing of two pairs of socks with- 
out cramping the feet. Socks for 
a hike of this kind should be 
wool, for they are much more 
comfortable, and less likely to 
cause blisters. High boots are 
too heavy and too hot, while 
oxfords of any type are equally 
unsuitable. 

Boys’ pants may be of any 
type, but for general usage a 
pair of shorts or loose pants that 
do not bind the knees are the 
most practical. For girls, bloom- 
ers, slacks, or shorts are suit- 
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able. If shorts are worn, 
watch out for sunburn! A 
change of shirts is necessary, 
and the pack should contain 
at least one wool shirt for 
cold weather. 

A water-proof supply of 
matches and a candle should 
be in every pack. A candle 
is used in preference to a 
flashlight because of its light 
weight and reliability. Ex- 
perience has shown that very 
little is done after dark that cannot be accom- 
plished with the aid of a candle. 

Foop 

In an activity that requires such physical 
stamina as mountaineering, it is essential that 
much thought be given to providing adequate 
and suitable food. This does not mean a fancy 
bill-of-fare with an over-abundance of grub, 
but one that provides easily digestible nourish- 
ment. Simple foods which can be prepared with 
a minimum of cooking, and vet have a high 
energy content for their weight are most de- 
sirable. 

In order to get energy from foods, they must 
include some items which are high in carbohy- 
drate content. Sugar, macaroni, rice, and pilot 
bread fit this description and are light in weight 
or water content. In making other selections 
there are certain foods that should be left out 
entirely, including those which have to be fried. 
Fats are too hard to digest when the body is 
carrying an additional load of activity. Quanti- 
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ties of milk, butter, and chocolate have much 
the same effect, and tend to slow down muscu- 
lar activity. Such foods as canned milk, canned 
spaghetti, and canned beans, although they are 
not hard to digest, contain great quantities of 
water and add materially to the weight of your 
pack. Pick dry foods so you won’t have to be 
packing water when it is probably abundant 
around you in the woods. Dehydrated potatoes, 
carrots, soup vegetables, dried apples, peaches, 
raisins, apricots, cheese and dry starches such 
as macaroni, rice, and oatmeal are the type 
of items to consider. 

Your three daily meals should be spaced 
fairly evenly, yet with the greatest interval 
possible between them. Breakfast should not 
be too heavy, because you are going to be start- 
ing off directly after this meal, and too heavy 
indulgence can very easily cause cramps and 
indigestion. The noon meal, usually uncooked, 
should be light but stimulating and energizing. 
A typical trail lunch might include rye-crisp 
and jam, cheese, dried beef, raisins and figs. 
The whole meal should be able to fit neatly in 
the palms of both hands. It may seem a very 
small amount (unless you have big hands) but 
eaten slowly and with the right outlook on 
life, it should prove adequate. Take a good 
drink of water, cross your fingers, and say, 
“Pm full.” 


Dinner is the heaviest meal, and can con- 
tain more starch than the others, for it is stored 
and available for the next day’s program. You 
should not plan to hike after dinner, but if this 
is a necessity, split the meal up and save half 
for an evening snack later on. 


If you haven’t had experience at making out 
menus by all means obtain the necessary in- 
formation from Forest Service Manuals, stand- 
ard books on camping, or from men who have 
had a lot of experience on the trail. It is poor 
mountaineering technique to take an over- 
abundance. 


On a day’s excursion from a base camp a 
couple of sandwiches, two or three fig bars, a 
small piece of chocolate and a few prunes or 
raisins will be plenty of lunch. 


The problem of what eating and cooking 
utensils to take along might be considered next. 
The most suitable equipment from the sim- 
plicity standpoint, is a deep tin pan, a cup, and 
a large spoon. There is nothing you can’t handle 
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with these utensils and their greatest selling 
point is their light weight. The cooking pots, 
nesting type with covers, should weigh very 
little. Suitable makeshifts are standard Num- 
ber 10 tin cans, fitted with wire handles. All 
your food and eating equipment should weigh 
not more than four to seven pounds apiece 
for a four-day trip. 


HIKING TECHNIQUE 


In hiking, like any other sport, there is a 
right and a wrong way to accomplish the end. 
The correct way is the most efficient and in- 
sures the greatest possible enjoyment. The 
casual tenderfoot would probably inquire, 
‘Well, what’s so hard about hiking? It’s just 
walking, and anyone can walk.” The answer 
to that is that most people don’t walk correctly. 
Do you keep your feet flat when walking up a 
steep grade? Do you use your knee as a lever 
when stepping up instead of lifting the entire 
body? When walking on the level, do you relax 
and walk as smoothly as possible, so that you 
don’t waste energy bouncing and. jolting? 


Blisters are hazards that beset all beginners, 
yet with a little knowledge of prevention it is 
possible to eliminate them. In the first place, 
wear two pairs of socks, cotton pair next to 
your feet to take the rubbing, and then a wool 
pair to pad and protect your feet. Each time 
you stop, pull up your socks. The folds that 
gather underfoot cause most of the blisters. If 
you feel any irritation, put adhesive tape over 
it immediately, but if it has already developed 
into a blister, do not put tape over it; use a 
thin pad of gauze. Bathing the feet in cold 
water every night also reduces the possibility of 
blisters developing. 


Drinking too much water along the trail 
brings nearly as much trouble as blisters. Rinse 
your mouth out as frequently as you wish, but 
drink sparingly, especially of very cold water, 
until you come to your overnight camping 
place. 


Another point in hiking technique is resting. 
On a steady uphill grind it may be necessary to 
rest every five minutes by just standing in a 
stooping position with your hands on your 
thighs or leaning on a stick. At longer resting 
points you should lie down at full length if 
possible so as to rest your whole body. The 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ALBERT H. GOOD 


Architectural Consultant, National Park Service 


Editor’s Note—tThis article and the accompanying camp 
layout plans are excerpts from the National Park Service’s 
forthcoming book, Parks and Recreation Structures. This 
three-volume work containing 600 pages of draw.ngs, 
photographs, and discussions, all of special interest to the 
camping field, will be ready for distribution late in the 
spring. Advance publication in The Camping Magazine has 
been made possible through the kindness of Conrad L. 
Wirth, Assistant Director. 





HERE is now almost general acceptance 

of the principle that any camp for more 

than 32 persons should be broken down 
into groups of 16, 24, or at a maximum, 32 
campers. Camps so planned have come to be 
known as unit camps. A central area provides 
facilities for general administration; dining; 
medical examination, care, and isolation; and 
for the mass recreational and cultural activities 
of all the campers on the area. Outlying at 
short walking distance from this central area 
are the units, each of which is a colony of 
sleeping cabins or tents for campers and their 
leaders, centering around a unit lodge which is 
the recreational and social rallying point of 
the group. A unit wash-house and latrine com- 
pletes the unit lay-out. 


One figure of speech has the central area 
the “hub” and the units the radiating “spokes”’ 
of a wheel. Another has the units as outlying 
“hamlets” suburban to a “village” in which 
latter the mutual interests of each in orderly 
government, food supply, medical care, recrea- 
tion, and culture center. 


Camps laid out in units allow for the varia- 
tions that exist in all human beings. In chil- 
dren’s and young people’s camps, a break-down 
into small units permits a logical grouping of 
campers of the same age and physical ability, 


similar interests and experience. In_ these 
small groups children and adolescents are 
given opportunity to find themselves, while in 
‘mass camping” they experience a_ hardly 
avoidable regimentation and a sensation of 


Author’s Note—F¥or the material basic in these excerpts, 
as wel! as in all the chapters bearing on organized camps 
in the National Park Service’s forthcoming Park and Re- 
creation Structures, the author gratefully acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Julian Harris Salomon. The plans in ex- 
position of unit camp theory applied to hypothetical sites 
represent the collaboration of Louis P. Croft, Landscap2 
Architect, and Mr. Salomon. 





being lost in a crowd. Small groups permit a 
high degree of personal attention on the part 
of the counselors, while large groups mean a 
less personal leadership and exhaust the coun- 
selors. 


From a health point of view, there are a.s3 
sound arguments in favor of small groups in 
camp. Children in large groups easily become 
overstimulated, and the possibilities for fatigue 
are greatly increased when a large number of 
children eat, sleep, and generally live in close 
quarters. Should a communicable disease 
develop in a camp laid out in units, it is less 
likely to spread through the whole camp. 


The break-down of a camp into units or 
groups does not mean that each is wholly in- 
dependent of the others. Many recreational 
and cultural activities are participated in simul- 
taneously by all groups. But the deadly in- 
stitutionalism to which mass camping can tend 
is avoided through the individualism fostered 
by the recreational activities and intimacies oi 
the small group, “on its own” much of the 
time. 


Because a number of groups which go in 
for camping are organized into squads or 
patrols of eight, or troops of 16, 24, or 32, there 
is good reason for laying out camp units in 
multiples of eight. Units of 24 campers are 
considered both practical and desirable. There 
can be an efficient supervision of groups of 24, 
which escapes being either repressive or 1n- 
sufficient. Units of 16 are perhaps more <e- 
sirable than practical, for in order to accom- 
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A SMALL ORGANIZED CAMP ON A LAKEFRONT SITE 


The conditions which inspire the camp lay-out shown above are a hypothetical lakefront site and the accommodation 
of 32 campers. the maximum capacity somewhat arb.trarily established for what herein is termed a small group. Eight 
four-cot tents or cabins in two separate groups or units provide sleeping quarters for the campers. A tent or cabin for 
one or more counselors is a part of each unit. The only other structures deemed essential in this small camp are the 
dining lodge and the central washhouse, which latter. is assumed to include flush toilets as well as shower facilities. Ii 
conditions do not permit the use of flush toilets and pit privies must serve, two privy structures, one close to each cabin 
unit, are recommended. The administration building shown js not considered an essential building, although the operating 
practices of some camps might make it a desirable one. It is possible to perform the limited administrative duties of a 
small camp in the lodge or one of the counselors’ cabins. This imagined lay-out assumes that meals are prepared by the 
campers themselves. If a camp cook is employed, he may be lodged in a duplicate of the campers’ tent or cabin. This 
is best located so that it controls the service drive to the kitchen wing of the lodge and yet is not too remote from the 
central washhouse. 


modate a given number of campers there must 
of course be a greater number of such units, 
resulting in a more extended camp and in- 
creased construction and operating costs. Units 
of 32, on the contrary, are probably more prac- 
tical than desirable, for while such concentra- 
tions mean some reduction in the costs of con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation, the 
supervision will tend to be inadequate and the 
groups to be unwieldy for a properly unified 
leadership. All things considered, units of 24 
seem to be the happy mean. It is assumed that 
the logic back of units which accomodate 16, 
24, Or at most, 32 persons will lead to most 
camps being laid out in units of one or another 
of these sizes. 


Camps, ranging roughly from 25 to 100- 
campers capacity, laid out in ‘“multiple-of- 
eight” units, seem to group into three sizes. 
There is the small camp accommodating 24 to 
32 persons. Although generally a single unit, 
it may be broken down into two units of 16 
where rigid economy is not a weighing factor. 

There is next the medium sized camp of 48 
to 64 capacity which embraces camps of two 
units of 24 or 32 campers. We may also in- 
clude in this category camps composed of 
three and four units of 16, if these more ideal 
standards are economically supportable. 

The large camp accommodates from 72 to 
96 campers and may be made up of three 
groups of 24 or 32, or four groups of 24 camp- 
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A MEDIUM-SIZED ORGANIZED CAMP ON A LAKEFRONT SITE 


The imagined camp lay-out pictured above is predicated on a lake-front site and a capacity range of from 48 to 64 
campers, which are the extremes of what was hereinbefore specified as a medium-sized camp. The plan divides the 
campers into two units, each unit supplied with a lodge and a latrine. The indication of the sleeping cabins suggests 
that these are of the “saddle-bag” type recommended in camps for very small children. The pattern of such cabins is 
a counselor’s room and entrance porch flanked by two four-cot campers’ rooms. Thus each unit as shown will accom- 
modate 32 campers and from 4 to 8 counselors. For occupancy by older children or adults eight four-bed tents or 
cabins in each unit are a preferable arrangement. Better still than two such units are three units of four or five four-cot 
tents. or cabins, with a leader’s cabin, a lodge, and a latrine to serve each unit. In camps of this capacity, separate 
quarters for the director and central staff and for help seem to be as necessary as a dining lodge and a central wash- 
house. An administration building and a garage range from being desirable to being essential, depending on many 
affecting factors. In the absence of a building that is specifically an infirmary, it is usual to appropriate a cabin to serve 
as such when illness descends on the camp. Nature study and craft work are assumed to be outdoor pursuits mainly 
in a camp of this lay-out. In inclement weather the unit lodges can harbor these activities. 


ers. It, too, may be broken down into units of 
16, but the resulting increase in construction 
and supervisory costs and the probable unavail- 
ability of five or six suitable unit campsites, 
properly central to the administration area, will 
be deterrent influences. It is sometimes felt 
necessary to stretch the capacity of a large 
camp to accommodate more than 100 camp- 
ers, but 125 is a recommended maximum, and 
capacity in excess of that is almost invariably 
to be discouraged. 

The distance desirable between the several 
units composing a camp and between these 
units and the administration or central area 
cannot be arbitrarily stated. In selecting the 


location for any camp, privacy is a considera- 
tion as primary as the availability of safe 
drinking water and the suitability of the soil 
for sewage disposal. Likewise, a proper degree 
of privacy is of first importance for the com- 
ponent units of the camp. Studies of a group of 
camps have revealed an average distance of 
600 feet between units. It does not follow, 
however, that 600 feet or any other given dis- 
tance may be fixed for spacing units from 
other and from the administrative group. The 
distance necessary for a suitable privacy de- 
pends in each case on existing site conditions, 
among which topography and cover are con- 
trolling elements. 
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L A K E 
A LARGE ORGANIZED CAMP ON A LAKEFRONT SITE 

A lakefront site generally similar to those of the two preceding lay-outs is shown above, developed with an organ- 
ized unit camp of a capacity range of from 72 to 96 campers, which by that fact qualifies as a large camp in the 
terminology of these discussions. In addition to essential structures, other buildings of varying desirability are indicated 
in this lay-out. Some camp directors might contend that the nature building and craft shop could be dispensed with; 
others might as positively insist that the lay-out is incomplete because a general recreation building, or a water-front 
building, is not included. But these are “borderline” items to be graded as essential plus, essential minus, desirable plus 
or desirable minus, entirely on the basis of the individual case, on which a multitude of factors bear. As shown, this 72- 
capacity camp embraces three units, each made up of six four-cot sleeping units which might be either tents or cabins. 
Each unit contains two two-cot counselors’ tents or cabins, a lodge, and a latrine. Naturally, if this were used as a 
family camp, two latrines would be necessary in each unit. Variations of this lay-out within the 72-96 capacity range 
might be based on three units of 32, four units of 24, or five or six units of 16 campers. Topography will sometimes 
be found to place limits on the number of suitable unit sites within convenient range of the central buildings which con- 
stitute the hub of the camp lay-out. 


The lay-out of a camp, before stated to be stop with capital investment in site, buildings, 
synonymous with the number of buildings, their and equipment. It must anticipate all details 
size, and the relationship between them, is of supervision, and foresee the extent of the 
governed by a variety of considerations. supervisory staff and the full complement of 

Probably foremost is capacity as dictated lesser employees required for a proper func- 
by the needs of the community to be served. tioning of the camp in operation. There is 
Whether to undertake a small, medium, or opportunity for grievous error in miscalculating 
large camp, or a camp which falls outside the the scale on which camp operation may be 
25 to 100 range, hangs in any case on care- economically carried on. Overestimate of an 
fully analyzed need. economically supportable personnel results in 

Second, an inevitable influence is the avail- a waste of capital funds to construct some 
ability of funds. Consideration of this may (Continued Pages 14 and 31) 
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Crow Vour Own 


Some Notes on Training 
Your F. uture Counselors 


How WE STARTED 


N PLANNING for any camp season, there 
are three elementary factors to be consid- 
ered: primarily, of course, the children; 
second, the faczlities, the limitations and possi- 
bilities of which are thoroughly understood; 
and third, the staff, perpetually the X, the un- 
known quantity. And yet on this unknown 
quantity depends almost universally the success 
or failure of the camp season. 

Recruiting of personnel for the settlement 
camp, whose primary concern is with the un- 
derprivileged child, is a complicated matter. 
In addition to the cultural background, ad- 
justed personality, specialized skill, and real 
desire to serve the children that any camp de- 
mands of the prospective counselor, the insti- 
tution camp must require some knowledge of 
or first-hand experience with the social and 
economic factors that have exerted so powerful 
an influence in shaping the lives of its young 
people. It is at this point that the recent col- 
lege graduate who has never set foot in an old- 
law tenement or knows nothing of the racial 
and religious background of children whose 
parents hail from a half-dozen countries of 
eastern Europe, becomes unusable. Equally, 
the young man or woman whose opportunities 
have been completely circumscribed by this 
same environment which he understands only 
too well from personal experience, is often at 
the same time too conditioned by it. However, 
the traditional role of the settlement has always 
been to bring these two groups together and 
there is perhaps no better place in which to ac- 
complish this objective with fruitful results 
than the summer camp. For this reason and 
because it is also the particular responsibility 
of the settlement to discover and train whatever 
leadership material exists in its neighborhood, 
the Training Course for Camp Counselors was 
Started at Mikan, the girls’ camp of the Recre- 
ation Rooms and Settlement in New York, the 


By 
MILDRED A. GUTWILLIG 


Headworker, Recreation Rooms 
and Settlement; Director, 


Camp Mikan 


summer of 1928. This constituted also the first 
attack on the X factor in counselor selection. 

Concretely, it all began in a very small way. 
The Alumnae Group had raised a modest 
amount of money for Mikan, and was debating 
how to spend it. A general post-mortem of the 
entire camp set-up followed, during the course 
of which it developed that the one camp duty 
they had most heartily disliked was dish-wash- 
ing. “It isn’t as if the kids didn’t do it all year 
round at home,” they argued, “‘and since they 
are only at camp two-and-a-half weeks, they 
ought to have a change. Let’s use the money 
to pay a couple of professionals.” With a little 
further discussion we succeeded in tying up the 
idea with the organization of a leadership group 
—we would select the six most promising 
youngsters between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen who, in return for washing dishes, 
would remain for the entire summer and receive 
some definite training as junior counselors. 
Since each squad of three would work only 
every other day, there would be ample time. 
And the senior fund would enlarge the facili- 
ties so there would be no loss of camper beds. 
The seniors enthusiastically agreed. 

Two years later, the deepening depression 
had created wholesale unemployment, and some 
of our ablest seniors found themselves with no 
prospect of a job, and summer close at hand. 
Another long discussion, and the asststant 
counselor group was evolved, this time with 
special budgetary appropriation to meet what 
actually amounted to a relief need. The train- 
ing course acquired a cabin to house the new 
group, and a psychologist to supplement the 
full counselor staff of trained specialists. A 
year later applications were accepted at a fee 
of $100 for the ten-week session from non- 
members of the settlement, and the technique 
of procedure crystallized from the tentative 
experimental stage into its present form. It is 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Build Themselves 
a Kitchen 


By 

LOUISE H. FITZ 
Camp Julia Crowell 
Cleveland Girl Scouts 


SN’T it too bad we couldn’t have finished 

the kitchen sooner? We should have had 

more cook-outs.” Jane was plainly disap- 
pointed. 

“Oh, I don’t think so! We had so much fun 
building it!’ Martha’s enthusiasm was quite 






































evident in the expression of pride with which 
she surveyed their own unit kitchen, as she 
added, “‘And there will be other girls to use it.” 
To which Jane answered, “Yes, I know, and 
next year I’ll come back.” 

These girls from Fernwood, one of the six 
units of Camp Julia Crowell, had done out- 
standing work on the construction of their 
unit kitchen. In an exploratory trip around the 
new campsite the Fernwood girls had _ been 
tremendously interested in the outdoor kitchen 
at Innisfree, the oldest girls’ unit. This interest 
plus their experience with cooking on a ground 
fire had resulted in the proposal from one of 
the tent group that they build their own 
kitchen. The comments made by Jane and 
Martha on their last day at camp brought to 
mind the development of the project and what 
it had involved in the problem of utilizing, in 
two short weeks, the natural resources of the 
camp and the abilities of the unit counselors to 
provide stimulating and satisfying program ac- 
tivities for the twelve-year-old girls who lived 
in this unit. 

In a discussion with the entire group, the 
girls had been asked if they would like to con- 
struct such an addition to their unit. The en- 
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thusiastic response—so evident by questions as 
to how it could be done, where it was to be 
built, and when they might begin—convinced 
the counselor that the -project should be 
started immediately. 

That afternoon, just after swimming, the 
group inspected and decided upon the site, an 
area covered with small trees and underbrush. 
After their inspection they stopped to make 
plans for construction, while the leader went 
about her own affairs. Later that same day, 
Jane and Peggy, flushed and very well pleased, 
confronted the counselor in the dining hall. 
“Sandy,” they asked their counselor, “where 
do we put the trees we cut down in the 
kitchen?” To which she replied, “Save them. 
They’ll come in handy for lashing tables.” 

The next day in their council meeting the 
tent leaders asked, ‘“‘When can the girls work 
on the kitchen?” ‘Anytime,’ was the reply, 
“T’ll be there after ten in the morning and four 
in the afternoons.” The following day several 
of the girls continued to clear the site. Plans 
for actual construction were discussed; Jane 
began to lash a table; Martha continued to cut 
down beech saplings; Marlyn suggested that 
everyone ought to help. 

By the third day not too much progress on 
actual construction had been made. Those girls 
who were preparing the way for it wanted the 
others to share in the activity, and it seemed 
that some definite step should be taken to in- 
terest the entire group. The matter was brought 
up in council by Mercedes. She asked, “Why 
can’t everyone work one morning since the 
kitchen is to be used by all?” The other tent 
leaders said they thought their girls wanted to 
help if they could finish in time for their morn- 
ing swim. The matter was taken to tent meet- 
ings to let the girls decide. At ten the next 
morning, twenty girls, the entire unit, met the 
counselors at the kitchen site to select the part 
each wanted to do. 

The beech grove hummed with activity. 
There were logs to be sawed for the stove; 
dirt to be carried; stones to be brought from 
the creek; sticks to be cut for lashing; more 
saplings to be removed and trimmed for use. 
Each girl selected her own activity and when 
the last choice was made the entire unit was 
busy. As the logs were brought the counselor 
nailed the heavier ones together. The “diggers 
of dirt” and the “carriers of stones” built up 
the stove, the center of the kitchen. 
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About an hour later, just before time for the 
morning swim, twenty somewhat surprised 
girls surveyed their accomplishments. An out- 
door stove two-and-a-half feet high had been 
constructed, a wood rack had been started, one 
table was partially completed, and the entire 
aera had been cleared of unnecessary trees and 
brush. All talked at once! “Boy, what we can 
do when we all work together!”—‘“Now we 
won’t use Innisfree, we have our own kitchen.” 
—*Sandy, when can we put up the supply 
tent?”—“I carried most of the dirt!” said 
Mary Lou, a very fat child, who was having 
much difficulty in being accepted by this group. 
Said Jane, “Our tent will be the first to use it! 
Tomorrow we cook our supper out.” 


From that morning there was rarely a time 
when several girls were not found in the kit- 
chen—sometimes continuing with the lashing of 
the tables; occasionally meeting in tent groups, 
especially when planning cook-outs; often when 
practicing for campfires. It was the place 
chosen when the girls wanted to work alone 
on some particular thing. Toward the end of 
the second week a tea was planned when the 
other campers and the staff were the guests of 
Fernwood. With much pride the hostesses ex- 
plained the construction of their kitchen which 
now consisted of the stove with its wood rack 
and serving tables; the dining room with its 
long green table and logs for benches; and 
finally, the supply tent housing their cooking 
equipment, construction tools and unit supplies, 
erected that morning by the girls. 


Individual attitudes toward the project were 
disclosed in the Interest Sheet, a device for 
campers’ evaluation of the program, at the end 
of the session. In that part dealing with out- 
door living eight girls stated definitely that they 
had liked best “making things for the unit kit- 
chen.” Seven of them liked everything which 
had to do with that part of the program. Four 
of them made no comment but, in another part 
of the sheet, liked best doing ‘“‘such things as 
the tea for the other campers.’’ Mary Lou, who 
had so industriously carried dirt for the kit- 
chen stove, wrote of her outdoor living. “The 
least interesting was digging dirt for the unit 
kitchen.” Betty, whose camp record showed her 
to be a problem from the point of view of find- 
ing activities to interest her, “liked making 
things for the unit kitchen best.” 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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By 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 
Director, The Joy Camps 


PROGRESSIVE SUPPERS 


two progressive suppers, which were with- 

out exception both pleasant and popular. 
They have usually been on the treasure-hunt 
idea, and have taken the seekers all over the 
campsite, and out in boats and canoes as well 
as on the trails. This year it was so successful 
that it may interest others, for this is one grand 
way to give large groups something new and 
different in the way of outdoor meals. The 
following material is all taken from a report 
made up by two of our campcraft counselors™, 
one of whom also drew the accompanying il- 
lustrations. 

‘Progressive suppers are fun, treasure hunts 
children love, so why not combine them and 
have some real sport? In planning our pro- 
gressive supper there were several major prob- 
lems we attempted to solve: 

1. How to keep the members of each group 
together so that the slowest arrived with the 
swiftest. 

2. How to stagger our groups so that they would 
arrive at the different food stations at different 
times. 

3. How to serve the courses in the proper order. 

4. How to see that each camper and counselor 
has a good time while on the trip. 

Of course secrecy in such a treasure-hunt- 
progressive-supper party is necessary especially 
in planning the menu, food stations, and trails. 

Our first step was to make up the camper- 
counselor committees in charge of each part of 
the supper. These committees consisted of a 
counselor committee in charge of trails; and 
counselor-camper committees to assist with the 
courses which consisted of Ritz crackers and 
tomato-juice cocktail served in paper cups at 


Cabinr Point, fruit salad served on paper plates 


*Miss Jeanne Bassett, Graduate Student at Smith College. 
*Miss Jane Smejkal, of Rockford College. 


EK VERY year we have had at least one or 


around the Bay at the Lean-to, barbecued 
porterhouse steaks, sauce, buns and milk served 
at the Barbecue Pit, and finally ice-cream cones 
served at a camping spot across the Bay. It 
was the job of the committee in charge of each 
course station to transport their supplies in 
secret and then to have all but one counselor 
join one of the four groups starting out on 
trails, since no campers were to be left out of 
the fun. We found a committee consisting of 
one counselor and two camper assistants suffi- 
cient for all food stations with the exception 
of the barbecue, where a large number were 
needed. The pit must be away from the camp 
scene a bit, so that campers may not become 
suspicious by seeing the smoke arising from 
the fire which must be started two or three 
hours early in order to have the requisite bed 
of coals. 


Having chosen four of the older girls as 
group leaders and divided the rest of the camp- 
ers and counselors into four groups of sixteen, 
each armed with cup and spoon, we found one 
of our major problems was in keeping each 
group together. By the very simple method 
of tying the members of each group together we 
solved this difficulty. The campers loved the 
idea and the binder twine was strung through 
belt loops or belts, thereby allowing it to slip 
back and forth and preventing rope burns, torn 
clothing, and falling and tripping over each 
other. A space of three or four feet between the 
group members was allowed. We also had the 
problem of transportation on water since each 
group was to use boats or canoes at some time 
during the trail. It was necessary to untie the 
individuals when on the water, but in order that 
the group continue together, the painters were 
tied to the boat or canoe directly ahead. Thus 
the group was still intact, and many amusing 
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incidents occured as the crafts zig-zagged their 
way across the Jake and back. The group was 
thus still intact and, after docking, the rope 
was again strung through belts and loops. The 
comical courses steered added more fun to the 
occasion. 

To solve our second problem, that of stag- 
gering the groups so that they arrived at the 
food stations at fairly regular intervals, consid- 
erable thought was given to the layout of the 
trails, and furthermore, the group startings 
were staggered by the time consumed in tying 
the campers together. The shortest trail was 
planned for the group having the majority of 
small children and the longest one for that with 
the strongest, oldest, and ablest hikers and 
rowers. Since a shortage of boats with such 
a large group is probable, the trails were laid 
in such a way that no two groups were on the 
water at the same time. Group I may perhaps 
pick up he boats where Group [I docked them, 
and leave them where Group III or IV can later 
pick them up. 

The idea of a treasure hunt implies direc- 
tions written as poems, short and to the point. 
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In ours there were different groups so there had 
to be four entirely different trails which did 
not overlap and which could not be confused. 
In order to facilitate this blue, pink, white and 
yellow notes were used. With the aid of glass 
bottles having screw tops the notes were well 
protected from the weather and the clews 
could be planted in the lake, under a lily pad 
and under one of the fishing buoys. But still 
we had to prevent the chance of skipping a 
note or missing the trail. As a mess kit is 
probably the most important piece of camp 
equipment in our camp, the idea was conceived 
of having the captain of each group hunt the 
different parts of her own mess kit. Ac- 
companying each note on the trail was a fork, 
spoon, plate or some other piece of her six-piece 
set. The preceding notes explained by picture 
the exact piece to be found. These pieces of 
equipment were the “meal tickets” for the 
group at each station and the correct number 
had to be presented before the group was 
served. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Regulation or Education 


We wish that we might say that all the 
camps in America were good—differing from 
each other, of course, but all good. A person 
who holds such an idea is either uninformed 
regarding conditions or grossly guilty of wish- 
ful thinking. Unhappily, there are many camps 
that leave much indeed to be desired. 


These camps do harm to camping generally. 
Now the question is, what can be done about it? 

Obviously, the first step is to formulate a 
statement of elemental practices, as we visual- 
ize them today—minimums that every camp 
should meet. That’s simple enough, but how 
cause the camps to meet them? 


The American Camping Association can adopt 
a set of regulations regarding standards and 
require that all camps in its membership meet 
them or withdraw from the fellowship. New 
applicants would be called upon to show proof 
of quality for eligibility. The emblem of the 
Association would then serve as the symbol of 
desirable camping. 


Let’s analyze this doctrine: If we have a 
bad boy in the club, put him out! When we 
have a stupid pupil in the class, punish him! 
Ours is not the task to guide and direct, to lead 
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and educate and inspire. Take the good ones, 
and let those that need help go hang! 


We have here the doctrine of force: While 
it may bring a few to terms, it is the most po- 
tent weapon we could select to drive away from 
us the very ones whose standards we seek to 
raise. It places the needy ones in a frame of 
mind to resist guidance. We then have an in- 
group and an out-group—a we-group and a 
they-group. And the out-group doesn’t give a 
good whoop what the in-group thinks of them! 
Is this what we want? 


Desirable practice cannot be enforced—the 
sooner we realize that, the quicker we can ar- 
rive at a scheme that will raise standards. The 
doctrine of enforced standards is in line with 
the fallacious idea so prevalent in America that 
to pass a law solves a problem. No law is en- 
forceable minus education in its behalf. 


There is one and only one effective road to 
desirable practice, in camping or any other 
place—that is education. To educate people 
we must have them with us, not outside and 
against us or indifferent to us. 


The essential factor in any educational proc- 
ess is purpose. Merely publishing a list of de- 
sirable practices and bringing the information 
to the attention of directors who need it will 
not solve the problem: Unless the director 
purposes to run a good camp because by so 
doing he can do more good for his campers, 
all the factual knowledge in the world will not 
help matters. If information were all that is 
needed, the doctrine of enforced regulations 
would be almost as good as any. By educating 
we mean causing people to set desirable goals 
for themselves. Possessed of purpose, the fac- 
tual knowledge will be obtained with or without 
published standards of desirable camp practice. 
Education of this type calls for zmspiration. 


The method that will succeed is to put out 
into the field dynamic, engaging representatives 
who can not only instruct, but imspire—who 
can paint the desirable goals in such inviting 
fashion as to cause the directors in question 
to visualize them as ideal for their camps, to 
accept them as personal ends-in-view. 


Let’s forget force—it defeats us. Let’s not 
put our reliance in published standards—they 
merely mark the starting line. Let’s get to the 
needy directors and instruct—and ispire. 
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The Camp and the Near=By Village 


W.H. BENTLEY 
Director, Camp Wyanoke 


thank heaven, cannot be included in any 

tax return. The kindly interest, coopera- 
tion and security which a good community af- 
fords a camp, is often accepted without due 
appreciation. 

Late one rainy afternoon a few years ago 
an emergency arose in our camp. I telephoned 
a friend in the village two miles away, and 
asked him to bring his son and two or three 
others to help us. Within half an hour, forty 
men drove into the camp and offered their help. 
The situation was cleared up and forgotten, but 
I shall never forget those forty men. 

If the bank in the village is closed, and you 
tap on the window, the clerk comes smiling to 
the door to welcome you. 

Has your cook ever told you on Sunday 
morning that there was no flavoring for the 
ice cream? In the city this would be a 
dilemma, but you know that your friend, the 
storekeeper in the village, will cheerfully ‘open 
up” and get you the vanilla. 

There are twenty camps within fifteen miles 
of our town, and hundreds of summer residents. 
When the new hospital was built, it was made 
larger and more complete to serve the needs 
of these summer guests. Every camp director 
in this area realizes the value of this hospital 
and the sense of security it affords throughout 
the summer. 

There is another way in which this hospital 
serves the needs of children! When our camp- 
ers have all returned to their homes, there are 
still many boys and girls living in this country 
—some in the towns and villages and others on 
remote mountain farms where the long northern 
winters are hard for children. Often there is 
need for medical and surgical treatment. The 
hospital is there and ready to give these, but 
with the parents, money is scarce and hard to 
get. So, when one of the leading doctors asked 
for the cooperation of the camps in this sit- 
uation, he met a ready response. 


(CC tient have one “hidden asset” which, 


Thus, the Hospital Fund for Children was 
started twelve years ago. Some camps contri- 
bute their Sunday Service collection. Others 
make a donation from their budget. Enter- 
tainments are given, and the proceeds sent to 
the fund. Summer residents heard of the fund, 
and gifts were received. Last year, on the 
death of a fine old citizen of the county, it 
was found that he willed several hundred dol- 
lars of his savings to the Hospital Fund. 

What has been done? For ten years about 
thirty children a year have had treatment at the 
hospital, and all or part of their bills have been 
paid by the Fund. The doctors have been 
wonderfully generous, and in many cases have 
given their services. The Fund now amounts to 
about $4,300.00, most of which is invested. 
We hope it may some time reach $20,000.00 
when we shall be able to endow a room for 
children. 

Camp directors are interested and generous. 
When I mount to the chapel-built pulpit on 
Visitors’ Sunday to make an appeal for the 
Fund, I can almost hear some of the Dads 
chuckle and say to themselves, ‘““The Chief will 
now take a short ride on his hobby.”’ But when 
I look in the collection box and see enough 
money to remove three or four sets of bad 
tonsils, then it is my turn to smile. In 1929 
one Dad put a $100 bill in the box. After the 
services the J. C. who passed the box came to 
me goggle-eyed, holding up the bill and de- 
manding, “Say, Chief, do you think it is good?”’ 

This whole thing balances like a true equa- 
tion. This community hospital gives help and 
security to camp children and parents. They 
in return, through the Fund, give help to the 
children of the community. 

I hope you have a hospital or some other 
good cause in your neighborhood that your 
camp can help. It is a joy to do it. The campers 
like it. It is a good way to show our apprecia- 
tion of the many kind and neighborly things 
that are done for us in our community. 
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Grow Y our Own 


(Continued from Page 15) 


still, however, subject to minute dissection as a 
basis of recommendations for change by both 
staff and students at the end of every summer 
session. 
THE PRE-CAMP PERIOD 

At least three days before camp opens, all 
members of the course are required to be in 
residence. This time is used to orient the group 
to the new setting, for searching discussion of 
the aims and objectives of the camp experience 
(the criteria for final evaluation), lectures on 
the social and economic conditions from which 
the children come, some demonstrations of 
camp skills which will be needed immediately, 
e.g. simple first-aid, waterfront-safety rules in- 
cluding swimming and boating tests, trail-find- 
ing, fire-building, cooking, and blanket-rolling 
for overnight hikes. At meal times, finger plays 
and amusing games which have for their object 
the abolition of bad table manners, are re- 
hearsed. After supper the psychologist talks 
briefly on the common or garden variety of be- 
havior problems of normal children and how 
to deal with them, always using concrete ex- 
amples. The evening ends up perhaps with a 
preview of the opening council fire. Another 
night, a novel game party or masquerade, us- 
ing newspaper costumes carefully planned 
within the comprehension of the coming seven- 
to ten-year-olds, is demonstrated. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Since no group can evaluate its progress 
without definite criteria, we always set up spe- 
cific objectives as the goal for the summer’s 
efforts. Space will not permit even a summary 
of these objectives here, which fall under the 
following heads: (1) The health emphasis, (2) 
Socialization, (3) Development of skills, (4) 
Pushing back horizons, (5) Standards, (6) 
Training for participation in the democratic 
process. 

We put it squarely to each member of the 
assistant body that her ultimate job was to dis- 
cover the potentialities of each camper under 
her care and stimulate that child not to sur- 
pass the next camper, but to do the child’s best 
to reach the highest development of which she 
was capable. 
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THE SCHEDULES OF THE ASSISTANTS 


AND JUNIORS 


Each student’s schedule embraces a com- 
bination of practical and theoretical training. 
Due to the difference in maturity of the two 
groups, duties vary somewhat. The juniors are 
all settlement members between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen. The assistants are vari- 
ously recruited and range from eighteen to 
twenty-one years. 


Each assistant chooses two different activi- 
ties in which she works continuously for a 
period of two-and-one-half weeks, at which 
time the entire group of children returns to the 
city and is replaced by a slightly older group. 
Then each assistant selects the different activ- 
ities, unless she has shown such marked pro- 
ficiency in one of the original set that the coun- 
selor in charge petitions to retain her. It is 
theoretically possible to acquire some knowl- 
edge of eight out of a possible twelve activities 
in the course of the summer, but the majority 
prefer to specialize. In addition, each girl daily 
must spend one period at the waterfront, and 
one hour supervising some part of camp clean- 
up. The clean-up period is the acid test of the 
students’ ability to affect a fair division of labor 
and the harmonious working together of the 
small group. 

In the activities, there is a definite attempt 
wherever possible to make each student re- 
sponsible for the progress of particular chil- 
dren. Following out this idea each assistant is 
required to act as special advisor to these 
youngsters, assist them in choice of activities 
if necessary, work out with them and the psy- 
chologist any special problems of adjustment, 
and in general serve as guide, philosopher and 
friend. At the end of the session, the advisor 
must turn in a detailed record of her particular 
charges, not only describing what has happened 
but also making recommendations for future 
care either in the settlement or at camp the 
following year. 

In addition, there are other minor responsi- 
bilities such as Rest Hour Duty, supervising 
the weekly shampoos, dispensing the 4 o’clock 
milk (this for the Juniors), and heading up 
tables. 

The Juniors see the children through the 
nightly washing up, with special reference to 
toothbrush drill, but.even the victrola concerts 
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played under the stars after the youngsters are 
in bed each night by alternating assistants, do 
not mark the end of their busy day. Staff meet- 
ings follow twice a week, at which their pres- 
ence is required, and they are expected to be 
alert with criticism and suggestion. Once a 
week each group, separately, absents itself 
from the evening program, either for a lecture 
with the psychologist, or, in the case of the 
assistants, an executive session on camping and 
management, with the director. Twice a week, 
they have “nights off,” one off grounds and one 
on grounds. Once in two-and-one-half weeks, 
‘when the groups change, they are free for 
twenty-four hours. 

The Junior schedule is similar, but more lim- 
ited in the activities field, as a great deal of 
their time is necessarily consumed in dish-wash- 
ing and table-setting. 

With both groups, specialized lectures by 
staff experts on particular phases. of the pro- 
eram, e.g. evening entertainments, pioneering 
procedures, etc., are followed by practical dem- 
onstrations of the principles involved, with the 
assistants in charge. This laboratory method, 
followed by an unsparing post-mortem of the 
demonstration, makes for healthy stoicism and 
a constant improvement in technique. 


OUTSIDE SPEAKERS 

Since conversation in camp tends to center 
exclusively on the little events of our micro- 
cosmic world, we invite lecturers each Sunday 
to address the training group and the weekend 
seniors on the problems of the day. Such per- 
sonalities as David Lasser, Grace Gosselin, 
Tom Tippett, Meyer Parodneck, Stanley Is- 
aacs, Ira Robbins, Dr. Conrad Gale, Henry 
Busch, Mark McCloskey, Algernon Black, and 
Dr. Olga Knopf, have served to focus the at- 
tention of the group on the larger issues. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Over a period of ten years, we have wel- 
comed all kinds and conditions of young people 
into the group. Girls coming from factory, 
office, and shop have lived and worked together 
with undergraduates who have known every 
luxury that over-indulgent parents could pro- 
vide. Through a scholarship, one girl came 
from a laundry where the work was ruining 
hands that were originally trained to play the 
violin. These widely different backgrounds, 
economic, racial and religious, have had a sal- 
utary effect on one another—they have made 
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for a control in relationships and a real under- 
standing of divergent viewpoints. As a result 
of the training over a period of years, we now 
staff about 50% of our own camps with grad- 
uates of the course, and in addition have sent 
a large number to other institutional and occa- 
sionally to private camps. Two of the students 
have become institutional camp directors. 

However, our training course cannot possibly 
fulfill the demands of camps maintained by 
social agencies. In addition, there are dozens 
of eager and ambitious young people, anxious 
for a training in leadership which they cannot 
afford to finance themselves. 

What has been done at Mikan can be done 
in any camp where sufficient time, thought and 
energy, plus a small subsidy, can be devoted 
to it. The only object of an article of this kind 
is the hope that the idea will prove contagious. 
We need more trained leaders in the field! 





MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
(Continued from Page 9) 


frequency and length of rests will vary with the 
nature of the trail, but in all cases a slow pace 
and infrequent pauses will bring you to the top 
of a trail faster and in better condition than 
straining to get there in a hurry. Take it easy 
downhill too—that’s where all the sprained 
ankles happen to hasty hikers. 

On a mountain top or on a steep slope be 
careful not to dislodge or throw down rocks, 
which might hit some unseen person far below. 
If you do loosen a rock accidentally. yell 
“boulder” loud enough to be heard several 
miles. 

If the members of your party aren’t fairly 
well matched for pace and strength, put the 
slowest ones in front, and be patient. Don’t 
leave them behind to drag into sight just as 
you're starting on from the next resting place. 

The safety of the entire party depends on 
the actions of its every member, and to have 
activities on trails, ridges, and alpine meadows 
jeopardized by another’s lack of skill and 
thoughtlessness would spoil the entire trip. 
Safety and teamwork are basic aims of hiking 
technique, so pick your hike parties carefully 
Take no chances with youngsters who might 
become serious problems on the trail. 
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Tested Sentences that Sell 

By Elmer Wheeler (New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1938.) 214 pages, $3.75. 

“Don’t sell the steak—sell the sizzle.” Such is 
the theme song of this breezy book on “magic 
words that make people buy” wherein we are told 
how one brief sentence sold millions of square 
clothes pins! To which the camp director says, “So 
what! How does it hit my business?” Having 
read one page, however, this director found himself 
sitting back for the rest of the evening and trying 
to discourse the sizzle in camping and particularly 
in his camp, that is, that aspect that would make 
the prospect say “I went” instead of “Oh hum!” 

True, not one word is said about selling such 
intangibles as camping, yet every page of this up- 
and-coming book is filled with ideas that, if read 
thoughtfully, will throw a new light on the tech- 
nique of approaching prospects, of setting forth 
the camp proposition, and of bringing it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The sizzle in camping isn’t la- 
beled, but the volume surely sets one in the search 
for it, with the result that many unsuspected ones 
are uncovered. The author is president of the 
Tested Selling Institute and “word consultant” for 
many leading manufacturers. 


| Hear America Singing—An Anthology of 
American Folk Poetry 
Compiled by Ruth A. Barnes (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 19 7) 346 pages, $2.00. 


Here is a book that belongs to boys in a very 
special way. Its folk poems are those of men in 
action, of men in the out-of-doors, of men in re- 
mote and romantic scenes. Its verses have been 
chosen by boys, recited by them to the author in 
remote and out-of-the-way places across this broad 
land. Here are the poems, sung or recited in hours 
of rest, about cowboys, stage-drivers, trappers, 
teamsters, miners, prospectors, ranchmen, shanty- 
men, loggers, canalmen, whalers, etc., etc. They 
are all close to the earth and use the common lan- 
guage of those who lived the simple pioneer life. 


Knowing Your Trees 

By G. H. Collingwood (Washington: American 

Forestry Association, 1937) 109 pages, cloth, 

$1.00. 

These fifty descriptions with photographic illus- 
trations of trees have appeared in the pages of 
American Forests, one each month since 1932. The 
book represents information concerning the char- 





acteristic appearance of each tree as recorded by 
the camera, together with its botanical features, 
its uses, and the many details that distinguish it 
from its fellows of the forest and roadside. The 
photographs show the full tree, the leaves, fruit, 
and bark. The discussion is readable, and full of 
practical information. 

This is an excellent camp book. Campers can . 
understand it and will like it. 


Carl—A Play about a Boy and a Boys’ Camp 

By Edwin Michael Hoffman (Weaverville, North 

Carolina: Camp Sequoyah, 1938) 21 pages, pa- 

per mimeographed. First copy 75c, additional 

copies 25c. 

A delightful little play centering around a boy’s 
experience in a camp and its effect on attitudes. 
Mr. Hoffman knows camping and knows boys, and 
has turned out a play that is good entertainment, 
strong in emotional appeal, and tells a good story. 
It is the right kind of stuff for the camp stage. 

Cast—13 men and one woman. Three acts. Full 
instructions for settings, costumes, and properties. 


An Introduction to the Birds of Michigan 
By Frank L. DuMond (Grand Rapids: Michi- 
gan Audubon Society, 1937) 35 pages, paper, 
illustrated, 10c. 


Of unusual interest to the campers and outdoors- 
men of Michigan and neighboring states, this de- 
lightful little book treats the birds of Michigan 
popularly and entreatingly. It is not a reference 
book for the identification of birds, but rather tells 
the camper what to look for and what he may 
expect to find on rivers and lakes, in the marshes, 
woods, meadows, etc. In the back is a marking-list 
of Michigan birds with spaces for the notation of 
dates and numbers.—B.S.M. 


Stormalong 
By Alan Villiers (New York: Charles Scribners 
Sons, 1937) 190 pages, cloth, illustrated, $1.75. 


The true story of a boy’s voyage around the 
world in a full-rigged ship! Stormalong and Hard- 
case, two fourteen-year-olds from England join the 
crew of Author-captain Alan Villiers and more than 
two years later have circled the globe. Alan Villiers 
is no new name in sea-faring literature, and here 
we are impressed with the same color, punch, and 
honesty found in his other works. 

This is a first-class book for the camper’s lib- 
rary in those camps that feature sailing, and in 
fact, in all camps.—B:S.M. 
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Oppicial Chat Column 





Bernard S. Mason, Editor of THE CAMPING 
MaAG4ZINE, was selected from among their authors 
by A. S. Barnes & Company, publishers, to speak 
at the dinner for authors given by this publishing 
house in commemoration of their hundredth anni- 
versary as book publishers. The event took place 
in Chicago on April 9. 


Hazel K. Allen, President of the A.C.A. has re- 
appointed Barbara Ellen Joy as Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE for 
the coming year. 


Ross Allen spent a few days at Chicago recently 
attending the Mid-West Physical Education Con- 
ference. Dr. Allen was chairman of the program of 
the camping section. 


Bernard S. Mason has just submitted the manu- 
script of a new book to his publishers, A. S. Barnes 
& Company, entitled Drums, Tomtoms and Rattles. 
The book deals with the making of the various 
types of Indian and other primitive drums and per- 
cussion instruments for camp, recreational and danc- 
ing use. 


Julian Harris Salomon of the National Park 
Service, and member of the Board of Directors of 
the A.C.A. spent a day recently at the Central 
Office of the A.C.A. at Ann Arbor. 


Barbara Ellen Joy spoke before the Camping 
Section of the Mid West Physical Education con- 
vention in Chicago on April 8. 


St. Louis in 1939 
The annual convention of the American Camping 
Association will be held in St. Louis in 1939. 


Pennsylvania Section Meets 

Under the direction of its president, T. J. Cairns, 
the Pennsylvania Section of the A.C.A. met in 
March to listen to a discussion led by Charles B. 
Frasher on the subject “The Camp Counselor— 
What He Should Know.” As a result of this inter- 
esting discussion the various directors are preparing 
lists of qualifications for counselors which are to be 
mimeographed and made available. 

Joshua Lieberman and Charles Hendry are among 
the speakers who have recently appeared for camp- 
ing lectures before classes in the Group Work De- 
partment of Temple University, Philadelphia. 
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Above—the popular Woods Snug Bag, insulated top 
and bottom with wool batt. Specially designed and 
priced for junior summer campers. 


Below—the popular Woods Ranger Sleeping Bag, insu- 
lated with wool batt. Specially developed for adult 
Summer campers. 











Make Your Camps Popular 
AT BEDTIME! 


Equip Them Completely With 


WOODS 


Comfort Sleeping Bags 
Juniors Will Get Their Sleep 


F° all sub-juniors and juniors under adult size, provide Woods 
Snug Bags. They can’t kick the covers off or roll out of this 
efficient modern improvement on old-fashioned camp bedding. 
Draft-proof. Hygienic. Interlined bottom and top with soft, 
pure wool batt. Lining strong, serviceable, cozy doeskin fabric. 
Cover close-woven olive drab palmetto drill, light but tough. 
Talon hookless fastening closes opening, which runs part way 
down one side. Bag is easily turned inside out. Dry cleans 
perfectly. Complete with carrying bag. 


Counselors Will Get Their Sleep 


Woods Ranger Robes will keep their sleepers well protected 
and warm through the coldest summer nights. Insuring adequate 
sleep, free from drafts. Amply large for counselors and grown- 
up juniors. Insulated with Woods quality wool batt. Lined 
with summer-weight wool mackinaw. Cover of palmetto drill. 
Opening down entire side with Talon hookless fastening, over 
wide wool-interlined underlap. Individual carrying bags and 
straps. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Tell us your quantity requirements and we will quote our spe- 
cial factory-to-camp director prices. Our complete catalog folder, 
showing the full line of world-famous Woods Sleeping Robes and 
Bags, will be gladly sent you on request—no obligation. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 


3850 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








Foreign Counselors for American Camps 


By 


GRACE E. HOOVER 


Secretary, International Student Committee 


dreds of foreign students from more than 

. sixty countries of the world. The majority 
of these men and women have had to meet high 
academic, professional and personal qualifica- 
tions in order to have the opportunity for ad- 
vanced study in some of our best institutions. 
They have come from rich cultures and in- 
teresting lands, eager not only for further 
study in a country so very different from their 
own, but also for participation in the life of 
the States as they find it. 

One of the educational and social exper- 
iences uniquely American is the summer camp. 
Not so-called camp experience elsewhere in 
the world has the philosophy, techniques, equip- 
ment or far-reaching implications of the Ameri- 
can summer camp. This does not mean “‘we’ve 
arrived,’ nor that the very different experi- 
ments abroad have no value for us. It does 
mean that the camp experience is too interest- 
ing an American institution for the visiting 
foreign student (especially one interested in 
education) to miss. For alert camp committees 
and directors there are among these unusual 
guests potential staff members, for many are 
persons with program skills who would meet 
the very high standards we are setting for staff 
these days. For campers, the participation of 
the best of these students in camp makes an 
international experience not a feature in the 
program but a daily reality. 

All of this is not to say that any student 
from abroad would be an asset to camp. Nor 
is it to say that much of significance will hap- 
pen if the foreign student is labeled staff (be- 
cause he isn’t exactly a camper) and all the 
while is a guest observer occasionally assisting 
by appearing in costume and performing. It is 
suggesting a citizenship standard for camps 
which have met the more discussed require- 


| ODAY in the United States there are hun- 


ments. (For just as only the best adapted of 
these students should be selected for camp 
positions, so only should those camps which 
have met obvious standards expect these stu- 
dents.) Like other standards, the achievement 
of a mutually helpful experience in the employ- 
ment of an International Student Counselor is 
not always easy to attain. Usually there are 
peculiar problems of adjustment for the foreign 
student. Reverse the situation and think of 
one of your American friends, student age, in a 
foreign camp. He swims well and can teach 
others, and has nature study as a hobby. Even 
after a year of foreign study, language might 
give difficulty; living arrangements and “rough- 
ing it” might be quite different; the purpose 
of all the camp activity might not be too 
obvious; ‘‘discipline’”’ and government would 
certainly raise questions; the contribution of 
the camp to the camper’s education might be 
sincerely questioned; the amount or value of 
his contribution might give him a sense of being 
an outsider; even he could be spoiled with too 
much featuring; and the requirements called 
adaptability he fulfilled so well “‘at home” could 
seemingly fail to function ‘abroad’ in the 
summer experience he so long anticipated. 


The happy realization of the International 
Student Counselorship depends on first, the 
personal qualifications of the student himself 
(and the questions asked in interviewing are 
often quite different than those asked an 
American student); second, the degree of prep- 
aration he can have preceding the opening of 
camp by counsel, camp conferences and staff 
meetings in getting the “feel” and meaning of 
camp; third, the social imagination of the 
director and staff; fourth, the life of participa- 
tion, as contrasted to observation, the foreign 
staff member may enjoy. 
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“Tt is desirable that staff members receive 
adequate compensation for the responsibilities 
they carry.” While many International Stu- 
dent Counselors have been available under the 
old standard of board ’n keep, an increasing 
number, because of economic pressure and 
critical emergencies around the world, have 
been forced to make dollars and cents to assist 
with the fall tuition or the modest sailing for 
home. Many who should have made excellent 
counselors have had to forego this experience 
and camps not offering any cash remuneration 
have lost their contribution because the stu- 
dents had to turn their skills to the raising 
of cash. 

The International Student Counselorship 
contributes its mite to the need of intelligent 
and generous world citizenship. Here is a 
natural opportunity to work together, to laugh 
together, to think together, ‘“‘to search not 
for the exotic but for the common human 
value.”” In a world needing high human under- 
standing it seems a fitting 1938 camp standard. 
Editor’s’ Note-——There are two organizations in 
position to place qualified foreign counselors in 
camps. Arrangements for women students may be 
made through Miss Barbara Schwarz, International 
Student Committee, 500 Riverside Drive, New 
York: for men through the Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. 





Forestry In Camps 


(Continued from Page 5) 
browntail moth caterpillars. It is not inconceiv- 
able that a camp could be “put out of the run- 
ning’ by a forest fire. The loss of a forest is 
a liability that most camps cannot afford to 
ignore. A camp forest is capital investment in 
recreation rather than in timber. Camp di- 
rectors would do well to study the Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin “Forest Fire Insurance 
in the Pacific Coast States.” Forest fire insur- 
ance is a possibility. 
JUNIOR FORESTRY ACTIVITIES 

Forestry conservation, like health and recre- 
ation, is something that extends throughout 
life. It is something to be lived, to be practiced, 
rather than a subject to be studied. The only 
way that the great majority of our young peo- 
ple will get such practices and resulting atti- 
tudes is through camps and public-school for- 
ests. If our future citizens are to have sound 
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ACT EARLY FOR THIS 
ee , 


SPECIAL a 4 
FREE 
SERVICE 


from the makers 
of 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking of all personal clothing, 
linen, bedding, etc., with the owner’s name. This is a pro- 
tection for camps and campers alike—prevents disputes, losses 
and identifies both wearer and wearables. 


For vears schools and camps have used and recommended 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking because Cash’s 
Names are neat, permanent, safe, economical and known 
everywhere. Far superior to ink or other marking methods. 
Wide choice of styles and colors. 


Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN NAMES this 
year—and to help you enforce your requirements, we will 
send FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc., to your patrons 
on request. Write for further information. 








Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


Prices: 
re $1.50 
6 doz.....$2.00 


9 doz.....$2.50 No-So | 25ca 
12 doz.....$3.00 Cement { Tube 


CASH’S 


17 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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Rainy Days PROFITABLY 





MODEL BUILDING 


(5 the Answer! 


Here’s the way to keep your campers 
active on rainy days ... and help 
your canteen show a profit. 

Simply offer your campers model build- 
ing kits . . . complete outfits ready to 
be constructed easily, quickly, in- 
structively. 

Every camper will respond to the op- 
portunity of buying these in- 
expensive model sets in your 
camp shop, and building them 
on rainy days, or in leisure 
moments. 

lilustrated in the model “Cutty 
Sark” retailing at $2.50—a price 
which gives you a fine profit. 
Other available models of boats 
to retail at 10c—50c—75c and 














of this important new camp 
idea! 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO.., Inc. 
20-24 WEST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch 
Model Boat and Aircraft Company 
1356 5th Ave., San Diego, Calif. 

South Africa Distributor 
70 Van Brandis, Johannesburg 
South Africa 


| | Write today for complete details 
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ideas on conservation they will have to acquire 
them now. There are 114 school forests in 
Wisconsin, the first one being started in 1928. 

‘Junior forestry activities” does not mean a 
new fad for publicity, nor the dedication of a 
wood-lot plus a song and cheer. It means a 
forested area to be used as a working labora- 
tory over along period of time. 

Most camp grounds are permanent forest 
communities. 

Most schools can obtain a parcel of tax- de- 
linquent land or permission to practice forestry 
in the corner of a local park. If this is done 
under the supervision of a state or city forester 
so much the better. The technical assistance 
of civil engineers, landscape engineers, biolo- 
gists, geologists, and archaeologists are other 
safeguards. The government is liberal in giving 
assistance. Start now to make a list of those 
experts upon whom you might call. 

1. Forest development means the roads, 
trails, cabins, camp grounds, outdoor cooking 
areas, recreation areas, the opening of vistas, 
etc. It means protection from fire, insects, and 
disease. It means the consideration of wild life 
—every camp ground ts a sanctuary for ALL 
native animals including the predators. It means 
that logs and a few dead trees are not objec- 
tionable—otherwise the woodpecker might 
have to go to the next county to make a home. 

It is thinking and planning of forestry as a 
whole. 

2. The Map.—A map drawn to scale of 
your school forest or camp ground is in order. 
A student engineer may help. The map will 
show valleys, ridges, lakes, streams, roads, 
bridges, trails, hardwoods, coniferous stands, 
gardens, pasture land, shrub areas, swamps, 
meadows, bogs, springs, vistas, historic sites, 
buildings, etc. The local government topo- 
graphic map, which may be obtained from the 
Geological Survey, is invaluable for planning. 
With the map plan your activities. The sug- 
gestions that follow may help. 

3. The Woodlot—rThis means the school 
forest, the camp grounds, or a community 
forest (municipal, town, or county forest). 

Obtain the services of a local government 
forester, the State Department of Conserva- 
tion, and the School of Forestry. The Society 
for Protection of New Hampshire Forests sent 
a forester to camps one summer. 

Camp Bob White plans its forestry on a fi- 
nancial basis—each camper making an invest- 
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ment of work hours and thereby owning so 
many shares on which he wiil eventually re- 
ceive profit. Revenue received for firewood and 
taxation should also be in the account. 

Growing a wood crop means selective cut- 
ting or “thinning” (or “forest weeding” as it 
is sometimes called), pruning, making of fire 
lines, pest control, tending line fences, etc. 

Have “Forestry Day” when all hands devote 
a day or afternoon to forestry practice under ex- 
pert guidance. 

At the evening campfire program have stories 
about former woodlot owners—Washington, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Coolidge, Burroughs, Thoreau and 
Whitman. Whitman said that he was warmed twice 
——once when he cut it and again when he burnt it. 

Invite in a local trapper, timber cruiser, lumber- 
jack, sawmill owner, or pioneer to spin forestry 
yarns. 

Try a black board talk about Paul Bunyan, and 
Babe the Blue Ox, or read from a Paul Bunyan book. 


4. Planting Trees. The planting of trees 
about the home, school or camp buildings is 
quite different from forestry or caring for trees 
as a group. Roadside improvement, beautifying 
the drive, erosion planting, and camp ground 
improvement projects would come under this 
heading. 

Invite in a local landscape gardener and tree 
surgeon. 

Do not have the school or camp handy-man steal 
from the youngsters one of the best educational 
opportunities that will come their way. 

Spend the money that you would otherwise need 
to appropriate as an investment in youth. 

Let the child adopt a tree. The care of the tree 
—cultivation, watering, mulching, prevention of 
mechanical injury by staking, prevention of sun- 
scald with burlap, prevention of insect pests and 
diseases, surgery and dentistry are some of the ac- 
tivities. The test of success is the health of the trees 
and the joy in later years of being able to say, 
“That is my tree.” This is an arboretum instead 
of a forest. 


5. The Tree Nursery is a project that one 
may choose for the home, school, or camp. 


Invite a nursery man to visit. Have him demon- 
strate nursery propagation, transplanting, “lining 
out,” scalping, puddling, mulching. 


Have seed collecting trips. Native shrubs and 
trees are most satisfactory. Obtain prices of seeds 
from the State Experiment Station. Consult com- 
mercial catalogs. 

Start a seed museum in small bottles or on Riker 
mounts; demonstrate seed dispersal; start a basket 
willow plantation, start a seed exchange. 
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6. The Christmas Tree Plantation.—This 
is one of the best experiences in land utilization. 
A cash crop can be obtained in five to ten 
years. 

Emphasize the idea of: 

(1) A live table-Christmas-tree than can be 
transplanted. 

(2) That driving into the country “to get a 
tree” is pilfering. This goes back to pioneer custom. 

(3) “Quality Christmas Trees’ well-rounded 
trees, carefully and recently dug. 

(4) Thinning a spruce plantation is legitimate 
harvesting. 

(5) Use, not abuse. 

7. A Bird Sanctuary.—Raise and _ plant 
berry-bearing shrubs such as cherries, black 
alder, mulberry, wild grape, mountain ash, 
blueberry, raspberry, elderberry, sumac and 
spice bush. Old pasture land should not remain 
idle. A steep hill or rocky land or poor soil area 
could be dedicated as a bird sanctuary. The 
encouragement of birds is a high use of land. 
They are a forest product. They pay their 
board in the insects they consume. Their 
beauty and song are difficult to measure but 
they add immeasurably to our wealth. 

Game birds such as quail, partridge, and 
pheasant find haven here. 

8. Sugar Maple Orchard.—This pioneer in- 
dustry and allied festivals should be revived— 
$2.50 per gallon is a good talking point but the 
industry also comprises a winter sport. 


9. The Swamp—A white cedar swamp for 
fence posts and general utility, spagnum moss 
for the nursery trade, Christmas greens, basket 
willow, cranberries, and swamp blue berries 
offers innumerable projects. 

10. Trip Program.—One forestry trip a 
week will accumulate a rich program. These 
might include a tree nursery, a fire lookout 
tower, a town or county forest, a wood museum, 
a wool product industry, a lumber yard, a C.C. 
C. camp, a farm woods, a flood control area, 
a well landscaped home. 

11. A Free Museum.—Obtain kinds of 
wood. Obtain problem specimens to show 
blister rust, fungi, annual rings, destruction by 
mice and rabbits, work of engraving beetles 
and timber ants, things made from wood 
products, pictures of trees, floods, erosion, 
forest recreation, fire damage, tourist cam». 
Make plaster casts by rolling a leaf into mold- 
inz clay and then pouring plaster over the 
mold. Make ozalid leaf prints. 
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THE LARGEST, CONFIDENTIAL 
CAMP & SCHOOL REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Selling, Leasing, forming Partnerships and Mergers 
of Camps and Schools. 





Professional MOTION PICTURES IN COLORS 
made of CAMPS AND SCHOOLS. 





Estimates and plans on all Camp Construction 





Camp and School Enrollment Service. 
Address: 


NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Suite 615, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-9421-22-20 


PAUL H. HORNBECK M. OTTO BERG 

















Song Rooklets 


86 Popular Camp Songs 
Your camp name on cover of any color. 
12c each for 1,000 
15c each for 500 
20c each for less 
26 HOLDEN Rp., West NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Camp COUNSELOR. Experience in Boy Scout and private 
camps with 7 to 16 yr. boys and girls. Thorough back- 
ground in Nature, Crafts, Archery, and Sailing. Will be 
available for three years. Am 19 years of age, sopho- 
more in college. David Ekberg, 210 North Campus, 
Oxford, Ohio. 





12. Play Tree Games.—List on the board 
forest products and see who lasts the longest. 
List such uses as resin, rayon, glue, fur, recrea- 
tion, wool, laquer, glass, films, guncotton, 
paper, etc. 

13. Suggestions for a Program 

What are the ten most useful trees? (Write 
Nature Magazine). 

What should be the Camp Tree or School Tree? 

Forest Recreation—a new profession. 

A drawing contest. 

Tree silhouettes. 

Paul Bunyan visits your Camp or School. 

The State Forester comes to town. 

Living off the forest for a summer. 

George Washington comes to town by airplane 
(changes he notices in the forests). 

Forest destruction in China. 

Forestry in Europe. 

Forests in Biblical days. 

The story of a flood on the Ohio River. 

Why I am a forest ranger. 

Fighting the Battle of Forest Fires. 

Was the Indian a “Friend of the Forest?” 

Famous Americans who were “Friends of Trees.’ 

If there were no trees. 

Forestry through the Camera. 

Johnny Appleseed. Make a play from stories of 
his life. 
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FOR SALE. Completely equipped Resort Hotel. 50 to 60 
Capacity. On spring-fed lake. 365 ft. lake frontage, with 
fine beach. 3% Acres gr. Ideal for Girls’ and Boys’ Camp 
or club house. Twin Lake, Mich. Near Muskegon, Mich. 
Write Box 287, The Camping Magazine, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





Summer Craft Courses at Ripon College 


A series of three courses in Fundamental Crafts 
will be offered at Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
during the summer of 1938, the first course being 
offered from June 20th to July Ist, in order to 
enable counselors to reach their camps before the 
season opens. These courses propose to bring to- 
gether and correlate for the first time the various 
crafts which have heretofore beenl taught in widely 
scattered places. 

These courses include instruction in wood carv- 
ing, weaving, beading, cork craft, photography, 
leather craft, jewelry, marionettes, etc. 

Details regarding dates and costs may be ob- 
tained by writing the Craft School, Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 





Mental Health 


(Continued from Page 4) 


around for the fun of it. Then at least there 
will be no fear of rain, the inevitable accom- 
paniment of thunder and lightening. When 
thunder and lightning do occur, especially 
after dark, attention might be called to the 
patterns the lightning makes as it flashes 
through the sky, or an ambitious photographer 
might try to get pictures of the lightning 
flashes. And a good rip-snorting thunder storm 
is an excellent point of departure for a study 
of weather and weather signs! Often this can 
be correlated with other parts of the camp 
program, such as nature study or plans for 
hikes and expeditions away from camp. 

Fears of strange places and strange people 
may be minimized by meeting with the camper, 
confidently, such situations and people as are 
new to him. Meeting a great many strangers 
at one time—such as meeting a strange camp 
staff and equally strange tentmates—may be a 
terrifying experience for the camper who is 
naturally shy or who is away from home for 
the first time. His terror or uneasiness may be 
lessened by an attitude of friendliness and of 
genuine interest on the part of the entire camp 
staff. Fears of new situations may be minimized 
by not giving the camper too great a dose of 
“newness” at one time. 
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One of the most deadly weapons ever in- 
vented is ridicule, and allied to it is humilia- 
tion. Both undermine morale and destroy seli- 
confidence, courage, initiative, self-respect— 
all of the important ingredients of mental 
health. Seldom is there justification for using 
ridicule or resorting to humiliation. The use of 
either should be sparing, and tempered with 
judgment. Intimidation is equally bad, for it 
destroys a sense of security and builds up re- 
sentment against the one who intimidates. 

Perhaps some day a book will be written on 
the cause and cure of homesickness. In some 
cases it seems to be a perennial problem; in 
others it occurs occasionally. In any case the 
cause should be determined if possible, for the 
remedy depends upon the cause. Sometimes it 
lies with too solicitous parents who themselves 
are homesick for their children and suggest to 
their children that they themselves are, or 
might be, homesick. Sometimes the cause is 
physical. Generally speaking, homesickness in 
camps seems usually to be traceable to one of 
three sources: the parents; physical disorders 
or illness; or the camp program. If a camper 
is well and healthy, if the camp program is 
interesting and challenging, and if the child’s 
parents cooperate with the camp, there should 
be little cause for homesickness among campers. 

It is a help to know something of the mental 
and emotional make-up of the camper. Two 
sources of information are the confidential in- 
formation about a camper that some camps se- 
cure from the parents, and the health histories 
that should be one of the entrance require- 


‘ments to camp. Behavior difficulties may often 


be traced through health histories. The pamp- 
ered youngster who wants lots of attention may 
have been pampered because of illness, or be- 
cause he is an only child used to living in a 
household of several admiring grown-ups. The 
treatment of the child at camp might conceiv- 
ably depend upon knowledge of the cause of 
his having been pampered at home. 

The results of mental ill health may be many 
and various. In a camp situation they are per- 
haps most likely to be socially disapproved be- 
havior or the use of attention-getting devices, 
or both. Either may be manifestations of a 
desire for recognition, legitimate or otherwise. 
But whatever they are, they indicate an inner 
conflict or mental turmoil, and part of the job 
of camping is to help straighten them out. 
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P; rogressive Suppers 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Just one more slip to guard against—what if 
the group missed the note, the note was mis- 
laid, or some unforeseen thing occurred to con- 
fuse the trail? The leaders were each given 
sealed bottles holding complete directions for 
the trails, but which were to be opened only 
as the last resort. The group bringing the 
bottle back sealed was awarded a small prize. 
The drawing of straws may decide a tie if 
prizes such as lollypops are not available for 
all the winning groups. 


The sample of the short trail may give you 
some idea of the original working plan: 


Main Lodge to Cabin I Point—Frying Pan— 
Cocktail. 

Cabin I Point to Cabin III] Pump—Plate. 
Back Road Gate to Lean-to—Lid—Salad. 
Lean-to to Fallen Birches Camp Site—Cup. 
Fallen Birches to Half Moon Island (about 
one-half mile by water)—Spoon. 

Half Moon—Barbecue Pit—Fork—Steaks, 
Drinks. 

Barbecue Pit—Lost Pine Cove Site (about 
one-quarter mile by water or by trail)— 
Ice Cream. 


When a group of campers have hiked two 
miles, perhaps rowed across the lake, and been 
on the trail for some time, and still goes to bed 
saying, ‘Gee, that was swell,’ then we can be 
certain that it was fun and something well 
worth the effort.” 


Other variations of this idea may be devised 
and adapted to varying camp situations, but 
the idea is ‘“‘swell’”’ and every camp should try 
it at least once a summer. This is directly in 
line with our idea of novelty and variation in a 
campcraft program, and not allowing it to rise 
or fall by overnight trips only. Many menus 
are possible, but there should always be at 
least three courses, and the more mystery, the 
better. The nature motif can very well be in- 
troduced, to give further zest to such a hunt. 
It can be a breakfast as well as a dinner, of 
course, but in that case, the fruit salad should 
be not too far distant, and it would surely be 
a surprise to see bananas or grape fruit growing 
from a balsam or birch. 
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Camp Kitchen 
(Continued from Page 17) 

This is a project, covering less than two 
weeks time, which appealed for various reasons 
to twenty twelve-year-old girls. Each child 
voluntarily contributed in some way and when 
the project was completed saw achievement for 
herself as well as for the group. The project 
can be seen as an illustration of Slavson’s prin- 
ciple of assertiveness and withdrawal in group 
leadership. Throughout its development we see 
the counsellor stepping in when the group 
needed stimulation and then leaving the girls 
to continue as they wished. She suggested and 
planned the steps with them, but the children 
moved forward as their abilities and interests 
permitted. By supplementing their activities 
she allowed them to accomplish the limits of 
their own capacities. 

The summer camp holds many such oppor- 
tunities for the child who at no other time 
comes in contact with an environment which 
challenges her ingenuity, her need to create, her 
love of the new, her eagerness to do that which 
is different and interesting. It rests with the 
counsellors and directors to accept this chal- 
lenge and make opportunities to do those things 
which are fun, and which can do much in the 
total growth and development of the child 
within the group. The fact that we have many 
of the girls for a two-week period is not an 
alibi for a ready-made program. All activity 
should challenge the creative desire of our girls. 





Camp |_ayouts 
(Continued from page 14) 

buildings which are not long used. On the 
other hand, if an essential staffing is under- 
estimated, unfortunate overcrowding of facili- 
ties is certain to follow. Operating and main- 
tenance costs must therefore be taken into ac- 
count when funds for construction, and the 
physical plant such will provide, are under- 
going preliminary examination. 

Another set of conditions which has all- 
important bearing on the camp plan includes 
site factors such as topography, natural fea- 
tures, and climate. A rugged topography may 
force a sprawling lay-out or a very concen- 
trated one, both of which are non-typical and 
short of ideal. Sparsity of cover will suggest 
a wide separation of units. Because most 
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camps are so largely centered around swim- 
ming, the natural feature or man-made facility 
which will serve for this activity will directly 
govern the lay-out. A steep lakeshore or river 
bank may make it necessary to string out the 
camp in a plan that departs from the typical. 
If the site is a small peninsula, the lay-out 
will recognize the peculiar advantages this 
offers. If the site is along a stream, damned to 
create a small pondlike “swimming hole,” the 
camp development along both banks will find 
a different expression. If the hub of activity 
is a formal swimming pool, the camp and its 
component units will be arranged in still an- 
other pattern. A mild, dry climate may permit 
a minimum number of buildings and a light, 
inexpensive construction. A rainy climate will 
call for considerable space under roof for en- 
forced indoor recreation. In northern areas a 
better grade of construction will probably be 
employed, aimed to lengthen a short camping 
season or to make winter camping possible. 
If a projected camp is to be built on public 
lands as a public or semi-public undertaking, 
the sponsorship indicated for it is an important 
consideration in the planning. When it seems 
definitely assured that a single organization 
can be relied on to assume continuous responsi- 
bility, there might be some minor warping 
of typical lay-out to meet particular needs of 
the single-using agency. Naturally a camp plan- 
ned exclusively for families would differ in some 
of its details from one planned for occupancy 
by boys and girls, or young men and young 
women, at one and the same time. Similarly 
such co-recreational camps would not with logic 
duplicate camps planned to be continuously oc- 
cupied by very small children, mothers with 
infants, or crippled children. But if, as is often 
the case, the use of the publicly or semi-publicly 
owned camp is to be divided between several 
using agencies, it follows that any departures 
from a typical lay-out in the interest of one 
of them will be likely to handicap the program 
of the others. A generally typical arrange- 
ment represents a nice balance between ex- 
tremes that should prove practical and sat- 
isfactory to the great majority of potential 
occupants. Obviously the restrictive factor of 
multiple sponsorship and use does not involve 
the designing of private camps on privately 
owned lands. Neither will the lay-out of pri- 
vate camps be forced to acknowledge the 
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claims of competing day use and other recrea- 
tional interests which often affect the planning 
of camps built on publicly owned lands. 

Whether the public or private camp under 
single sponsorship will be occupied by one 
group of campers for its entire season of use 
or by successive groups for short-term periods 
will also influence the lay-out. There are items, 
almost essential for full season occupancy, 
which for short term periods may be foregone. 

The structure and facilities which make up 
an organized group camp may be classified on 
the basis of function, in categories which 
broadly parallel the groupings of park struc- 
tures and facilities as these have been herein- 
before presented. 

One group embraces structural facilities 
identified with administration and the basic 
services, among which the administration build- 
ing, infirmary, unit washhouse and _latrine, 
and central hot shower and laundry building 
are the principal items. Another includes facili- 
ties which further recreational and cultural acti- 
vity—the unit lodge, recreation building, ac- 
cessories to water sports, museum, craft shop, 
and campfire ring. A third deals with construc- 
tion that provides for the preparation and serv- 
ing of meals—dining lodge and kitchen with 
related dependencies, as well as the outdoor 
kitchen occasionally favored. Finally, there 
is the group which embraces sleeping quarters 
for the campers, the staff, and other employees. 

There is also purpose in classifying organized 
camp structures and facilities on the basis of 
need. There are those deemed essential, or 
essential under certain conditions. Others 
rate as desirable though not essential, and there 
are varying degrees of desirability determined 
by a host of influences such as availability of 
funds, competence of leadership, the age and 
sex of the campers, co-recreational occupancy, 
and many anothers. 

The plates presented show ideal unit camp 
lay-outs on hypothetical sites, conjectured 
to illustrate the variety of topographic condi- 
tions likely to be encountered in problems of 
camp planning. It has also been sought to 
show the differences in relationships between 
building units which logically come about in 


camps of different sizes. There is furthermore 


an attempt to differentiate between essential 
construction and items, desirable but non- 
essential, in many cases. 











